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TWO PAINTINGS BY DAUMIER 


OR more than a decade the Museum 
of the Rhode Island School of Design, 
due to the connoisseurship of the late 

Mrs. Gustav Radeke, has owned two sig- 
nificant examples of Daumier’s work: a 
small oil painting, La Premiere Classe, 
showing the interior of a French railway 
carriage in which four chilly and taciturn 
first class passengers are enduring the tedi- 
um of travel, and a brilliant wash drawing, 
Trois Amateurs de Tableaux, depicting 
three art lovers engaged in earnest con- 
versation in a picture gallery.. The Mu- 
seum collection has for eleven years also 
included sketches of a child and an old 
woman, rapidly executed in pen and pencil 
on a single sheet of paper; and in 1921 a 
representative group of lithographs from 
“Te Charivari’ were acquired. Now this 
good beginning has been crowned by the 
addition of two oil paintings, both admir- 
able, one of exceptional importance. 

As is well-known, Honoré Daumier was 
appreciated during his lifetime chiefly as a 
caricaturist and lithographer. The artist 
himself regarded his lithographs,—so mas- 
terly in their drawing, so trenchant in their 
satire, so delicious in their humor,—merely 
as potboilers and as a necessary nuisance 
that robbed him of time for serious work 
and for his true expression in paint. It is 
said that he would work the night through, 
drudging away at as many as eight carica- 
tures at once, in order to get done his 
week’s contribution to ‘‘Le Charivari,”’ to 
free the hand that itched for the brush.” 
From 1828, if not earlier, when he labored 
eagerly on his symbolical La République, 
which he designed for a competition in the 
Hotel de Ville, until the year of his death 
in 1879, it was in his painting that he found 
artistic release and spiritual solace. And 
during all those years, save among the 
little circle of his artist friends, his paint- 
ings, which he knew to be his finest 
achievement, gained little applause. Even 


1Bulletin of the Rhode Island School of Design, Vol. 
XIII, No. 2, April, 1925. 


2Daumier, The Man and the Artist, by Michael 
Sadleir. London, 1924, page 18. 
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a man of taste like Thackeray could speak 
of ‘“‘Daumier’s rude and barberous pic- 
tures.”’* Yet fortunately for posterity, 
lack of encouragement did not slacken 
Daumier’s ardor for painting. Many of 
the lithographs of whimsical characters 
and homely episodes of Paris life had 
painted versions. He would toss off the 
lithograph for the public, but the full work- 
ing out of his conception he would execute 
in oil. This is exemplified in our recently 
acquired painting of old Madame Pipelet. 
It is the subject of a lithograph in the 
series, Bohemiens de Paris, an album of 
Parisian types published by the printseller 
Aubert in 1841-42. In different editions 
the lithograph bears different titles and 
legends. In one, Madame is called a “‘sick- 
nurse’’ and is supposed to say: “There is 
no one like the fruiterers to get you nice 
cases. An epileptic and hydrophobic pa- 
tient and one lunatic. Now if the grocer 
gets the consumptive he promised I shall be 
well fixed.”* In another, entitled “La 
Marcheuse,”’ only a sibilant ‘“‘Psit!!!” 
comes from her toothless mouth.* In a 
third, she appears as a concierge saying, 
“In fine, I am going to be door-keeper on 
the rue du Mont Blanc, in a lodging-house 
where my husband says they will call us 
Swiss. I am therefore leaving this hovel 
where there are only four lodgers who gave 
me five sous for a Christmas-box. . 

Canaille!’* In the last role she is most 
nearly her true self, since she was actually 
the concierge of the house on the Boule- 
vard Pigalle where Daumier lived before 
he installed himself at No. 9 quai d’ Anjou. 
The Botemiens de Paris concerned itself 


chiefly with those shady characters on the 


fringe of respectability, who waver be- 
tween petty delinquency and negative 
honesty, the flotsam and jetsam of society. 
In the lithographs, Madame Pipelet has a 
decidedly wicked leer. In the painting, 


3Michael Sadleir, op. cit., page 18. 


4 Honore Daumier, by Elisabeth Luther Cary, New 
York, 1907, page 61. 
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she is treated more sympathetically. Her 
dark little eyes peering out of her wrinkled 
ugly face speak of shrewdness rather than 
evil. She is not unkindly, but she is by 
no means soft. With her big knuckly 
hands clasped over her great paunch, she 
stands solidly in her comfortable slippers, 
a ponderous hulk of humanity. A virago 
not easily overborne, a person of definite 
ideas, sure of her own importance, Ma- 
dame proclaims herself a power in her own 
domain. 
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her rotundity. A secondary play of light 
enlivens the stone walls on either side. 
Painted in rich warm browns, the canvas 
when it left the easel must have possessed 
a mellowness that suggested age, although 
the character depicted was decisively of 
the moment. Racily humorous, Balzac- 
ian, the picture of the old madame is a 
veritable chapter from the life of the Paris 
bourgeoisie. 

Our painting was probably executed 
about 1841, when the lithographs were 


DON QUIXOTE AND THE DEAD MULE 


by Honoré Daumier 


Museum Appropriation 1932 


The painting is one of close harmonies, 
almost a monochrome, yet the color is 
more varied than in many garish pictures 
of rainbow hues. There is lovely color in 
the walls of the shadowy doorway in which 
the old woman stands. The rhythm of 
light and dark is masterly. The main 
chord of light is struck on the old woman’s 
person in the white frill that frames her 
large porcine face and the splash of sun- 
light on the white apron that emphasizes 


published. We know that in 1874 it was 
sold by Daumier to the painter, Pierre 
Bureau, and passed from the hands of his 
son, Paul Bureau, into the collection of the 
Count Vitali at the Chateau de Vigny. It 
is recorded that the picture when it was 
bought by the elder Bureau was called 
“Madame Pipelet,’’ and we are happy to 
give the old personage her proper name 
rather than the dubious cognomens of the 
lithographic versions. 
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Like many another creative artist who 
is a great realist, Daumier reached his 
highest peaks when he created for us not a 
mirror of reality but when he vouchsafed 
a glimpse of his inner dream. The great 
realist in his subjective moods is apt to 
speak with the voice of sheer genius. It 
is but two sides of the same shield perhaps, 
but it is the difference between poetry and 
prose. It is a sublimated reality that has 
about it the allure of the uncircumscribed. 
His sympathy with patient idealism born 
perhaps from memories of the would-be 
poet, his father, and nourished by his own 
arduous fight to be a painter when the 
world wanted him to be a lithographer, his 
quick response to the ridiculous, and his 
delight in the small incongruous adven- 
tures of daily life, Daumier poured out in 
the poetic sequence of paintings, water 
colors and drawings which purported to 
depict the exploits of that romantic knight 
errant, Don Quixote, and his good squire, 
Sancho Panza. Daumier liked to read, 
and he perused the pages of Cervantes’s 
inimitable story until the Knight of the 
Rueful Countenance was as familiar as a 
brother. One biographer goes so far as 
to say “Quixote was for Daumier the in- 
spiration and the love that is Christ for the 
more orthodox believer.’ However that 
may be, it is certain that the gaunt figure 
of the sprightly hidalgo spurring his lean 
horse over the desolate plateau of La 
Mancha, and the ecstatic knight's sub- 
stantial shadow, the adipose Sancho on his 
plodding mule, haunted Daumier’s im- 
agination. Over forty times, with brush, 
crayon or pen, the artist sought to capture 
his dream, and of these many expressions 
of the Don Quixote story, one of the finest 
has come to Providence to find a perma- 
nent home in the Museum. 


Our painting, Don Quixote and the Dead 
Mule, shows the heroic adventurer and his 
squire at a moment of dramatic discovery. 
In a pool of sunlight in the foreground lies 
the black body of a dead mule. Let us 


7TDaumier: The Man and the Arlist, by Michael 
Sadleir, London, 1924, page 33. 
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recall Cervantes’s story. The two travel- 
lers encamped in the brigand-haunted fast- 
nesses of the Sierra Morena, hoping to 
escape the revenge of the Holy Brother- 
hood for setting free a band of galley 
slaves, were robbed by one of the men they 
had freed, and jogging sadly on in the 
early morning, their spirits are revived and 
their curiosity inflamed by finding a sad- 
dle-cushion and valise, half rotten through 
long exposure to the elements. In the 
valise Sancho discovers some linen of fine 
quality, a pile of gold crowns, and a little 
memorandum book containing a sonnet 
anda letter. Don Quixote has no interest 
in the gold coins but the greatest interest 
in determining who the writer of the letter 
and poem may be. Riding on, the pair of 
adventurers spy a half naked man leaping 
from crag to crag. Believing he may be 
the owner of the valise, Don Quixote seeks 
to catch up with him, but his faithful 
steed, Rosinante, is not equal to the chase. 
“We will go round this little hill; perhaps 
we may come upon the man whom we 
saw,’ remarks the knight. They do so; 
and there in a hollow hemmed in by rocky 
cliffs, they find the dead mule. 


Nothing of the dramatic quality of the 
incident is lost in our painting. The set- 
ting is a rugged barren region on which the 
early sun is playing a melody of light. The 
blue sky holds the flush of dawn, while 
night’s shadows have not all slunk from 
the crevices of the rocks. The dead mule 
lies in the center of a small natural arena, 
his dark body like a stain on the yellow 
sand. In full sunlight, in an opening be- 
tween the hills, appears the fragile pres- 
ence of the intrepid champion of the op- 
pressed and wronged,—triumphant spirit 
surveying insensate matter. It is the 
knight’s adventure, a moment of aloneness 
with reality, for although his shadow, 
Sancho Panza, follows after, that practical 
fellow is probably still thinking of the gold 
crowns. It is easy to read a symbolism 
into the picture which the artist thought 
not of, and yet in every work of art which 
has achieved emotional reality, such is the 
natural reaction of sympathetic minds. 
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The Don Quixote picture is painted more 
simply, more imaginatively, than the char- 
acter study of Madame Pipelet. It is ma- 
turer painting and much closer to the art 
of today. 
tials, masterly composition, a fascinating 
chiaroscuro. Another version of the same 
subject is owned by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. In both, the composition 
and general scheme is nearly the same, but 
in detail and emphasis they are dissimilar. 
One quality, however, is common to both, 
—the quality of greatness. 


It shows a firm grasp of essen- 


M. A. Banks 


TWO SIENESE TILES 


VER one of the city gates of Siena in 

“ () Tuscany there is carved the follow- 
. ing inscription “‘Cor magis tibi sena 
pandit”’ which has been translated as 
“More than her gates, Siena opens her 
heart to you.”” Just what lies in Siena’s 
heart is evident to everyone who visits the 
city in a spirit of sensitive appreciation. 
The charm of its narrow streets, particu- 
larly the one which naturally divides the 
town in two parts, with the old palaces, 
the fascinating iron work in grilles or flag 
holders, the vistas into courtyards and 
gardens, the charm of frescoed walls and 
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shapely apartments, if we are fortunate to 
be able to enter some of the palaces, all 
in turn help to show what is in Siena’s 
heart, and maintain that great body of 
lovers of the city, who whenever oppor- 
tunity permits, returns for the artistic, 
mental, spiritual or physical rest they can 
find there. If this is true of the city as a 
whole, to a lesser but positive degree is it 
of the minor arts which helped to make 
the city beautiful and added to its charm. 
Even when the objects in mind have found 
a permanent home elsewhere this is still 
true, as in the case of two maiolica tiles 
just acquired by the Museum of the Rhode 
Island School of Design. 

One of the palaces which grace the via 
dei Pellegrini is that built by Giacomo 
Cozzarelli in 1508 for Pandolfo Petrucci. 
He had earned the sobriquet of ‘‘del Mag- 
nifico,’ and the palace has long been 
known by that name. In its day it must 
have been a treasure house of art, but 
with the passing of the Petrucci family 
came the beginning of the dispersal of its 
treasures. The style chosen was early 
Renaissance, and the palace reflected the 
Florentine type both in architectural and 
decorative details. The architect and sculp- 
tor occupied a distinguished position in 
Siena, and undoubtedly he supervised all 


+ 


MAIOLICA TILES 


Italian, 16th century 


From the Palazzo Magnifico, Siena 


Edgar J. Lownes Memory Fund, 1932 
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the details of the ornament. Perhaps he 
even made the designs for the tiles now in 
Providence, although they occupied a very 
humble place in the scheme of the palace, 
but of this there is no proof. One sugges- 
tion only comes to mind. At an earlier 
date he had come to know very well the 
pattern ornament which graced Federigo 
Montefeltro’s palace, both in dishes and 
tiles. It would be hard indeed to find two 
tiles which in color scheme and design bet- 
ter reflected the Urbino style than the tiles 
under discussion. 

The owner was a typical unscrupulous 
tyrant of the 16th century. He was a 
member of the Noveschi family which pre- 
viously had unsuccessfully mixed into 
Calabrian affairs. On July 22, 1487, Pan- 
dolfo and his friends seized the power and 
ruled Siena with an iron hand. In this he 
obeyed Machiavelli's mandate that the 
true tyrant ‘“‘must never let his hands be 
stayed by weakness or pity.’’ Now this 
may have been true of many of these 
tyrants, but it is equally true that many 
were also lovers and patrons of art. In 
this respect Pandolfo emulated the Medici 
family. The result was that in its brief 
day the palace was a treasure house of 
Renaissance art. We know that Luca 
Signorelli, Girolamo Genga and Bernar- 
dino Pinturicchio painted many of the 
frescoes which decorated many of the 
rooms, while doubtless other Sienese mas- 
ters in applied design, including furniture 
makers, added to its beauty by the happy 
results of their work. 

In its day the palace saw many gala 
events, as, for example, the banquet given 
to do honor to the younger Lorenzo de 
Medici. The first owner died in 1512, and 
the rest of his family neither had his ad- 
ministrative genius nor his appreciation of 
the beautiful. 


Mention has been made of the dispersal 
of many of the objects therein contained. 
In the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
London there are four tiles from the floor. 
The beautiful ceiling of the drawing-room, 
painted by Pinturiccio is now treasured by 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
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York, and there are the two tiles just pur- 
chased for the Museum. The pavement 
in the Petrucci palace numbered four hun- 
dred and seventy-two faience tiles, and our 
two come from the border. 

Like the Urbino pottery, the tiles show 
the graceful introduction into the designs 
of sphinxes, amorini, griffons, birds, masks, 
dolphins, vases, scrolls and ribbons in 
white, blue, yellow, orange and brown ona 
black background. This style became a 
favorite one among the Sienese. It is one 
perfectly adapted to its purpose, being 
rich and colorful. When one recalls the 
combination of design and color on floor, 
walls and ceilings in such rooms, together 
with the finely carved furniture which 
completed the picture, it is not hard for 
us to visualize the setting with which the 
characters who moulded the world in the 
Italian Renaissance, used to surround 
themselves, or the lesson each worthy 
piece of whatever class of applied design, 
has for our age today. 

L. E. ROWE 


DOROTHY STURGES 


The sudden death of Miss Dorothy 
Sturges on March 12, 1933, has taken one 
of the best friends of the Museum. At the 
meeting of the Museum Committee held on 
April 4th, the following resolution was 
voted and spread upon the records: 


“Whereas the Museum Committee has 
suffered the loss of one of its members, 
Miss Dorothy Sturges, it wishes to place 
itself on record as voicing its sorrow at her 
death and its whole-hearted appreciation 
of the work she did on the Committee, 
her deep interest in the Museum, and her 
unfailing judgment and taste.” 
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Fig. I. 


THUMB RING 
Etruscan, 3rd-2nd century, B. C. 


Gift of Ostby and Barton Company, 1923 
In memory of Englehardt Cornelius Ostby 


FINGER RINGS IN THE MUSEUM 


DELVE into the intricacies of finger 
A ring history discloses the possibility 
that rings had their inception in the 
form of the seal or signet ring, a probable 
outgrowth of the ancient cylinder seal. 
Among the substances used in the early 
manufacture of rings may be included gold, 
silver, bronze, iron and electrum, a natural 
composition of gold and silver discovered 
by the ancients. 

Stone rings, that is rings made entirely 
of precious or semi-precious stones, found 
favor where color was a predominating fea- 
ture in personal adornment. From the 
time of Rameses III (1202-1170 B. C.), 
the Egyptians are known to have worn 
rings of thistype. An exquisite stone ring 
from the East was cut of emerald with 
embellishments of rose diamonds, rubies 
and emerald drops and belonged to Jehan- 
gir Shah, the father of Shah Jehan who 
erected the magnificent Taj Mahal as a 
memorial to his favorite wife, Mumtaz 
Mahal. Extravagant and luxurious as it 
may seem, rings have been cut from sap- 
phire in ancient Rome, from ruby in East 
India, and in the late nineteenth century 
from diamond by an Antwerp stone-cutter. 
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To those interested in finger rings, the 
Museum of the Rhode Island School of 
Design can offer for study some splendid 
examples from its own collection. 

The earliest, a rare Cretan stone ring 
attributed to the late ‘‘Minoan” period 
(1800-1450 B. C.) is made of green serpen- 
tine, a dark mottled opaque stone. The 
hoop is delicately moulded and expands to 
an oval bezel upon which is cut in intaglio, 
a seated goddess with a cautioning finger 
raised in the direction of a griffin which 
faces her. The figure of the goddess en- 
graved in true archaic style is depicted 
wearing a bell skirt and a peaked head- 
dress. The little scene is shown with its 
ground line at right angles to the hoop. 


Metal rings set with engraved stones ul- 
timately supplanted the metal and stone 
seal rings, and in the museum is an Etrus- 
can ring (Fig. I) of the 3rd—2nd century 
B. C. exemplifying this type. It is of gold 
with a massive oval bezel set with a gray- 
ish-toned agate upon which is engraved a 
female figure. In the repeated relief bor- 
der delicately modelled that surrounds the 
convex bezel, appear recumbent lions, 
resting doves, flower heads and other con- 
ventionalized floral forms against a granu- 
lated background. The hoop collared at 
its juncture with the bezel with a granu- 
lated dentate decoration, is of sufficient 
size to indicate its probable use as a thumb 
ring. Unrivaled in technique, Etruscan 
granular work reached the height of its 
magnificence in the seventh century B. C. 
Each tiny granule was individually applied 
and soldered in place upon a pattern drawn 
in an adhesive substance on the surface to 
be decorated. While the globules are 
minute in our ring, the ancient jeweller did 
not have to contend with granular pat- 
terning which required more than usual 
skill and ability. Due to the purity and 
thinness of the gold, bezels and even hoops 
were filled with resin to safeguard their 
shapes. 

Representing the early Greek period of 
the fifth century, B. C. is a gold ring hav- 
ing a beaded-edged vesica-shaped bezel 
decorated with a flying Nike in relief. As 
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Fig. II. 
Greek, 2nd century, B. C. 


FINGER RING 


Gift of Ostby and Barton Company, 1922 
In memory of Englehardt Cornelius Ostby 


is usually the case in these early rings, the 
bezel is horizontally joined to the hoop. 

A very large but beautifully wrought 
second century B. C. Greek ring, (Fig. II) 
thought to be the work of an Alexandrian 
goldsmith, has a bezel in the shape of an 
oblong box having a domed lid set with 
faience. Around the sides of the bezel are 
rows of triangles in granular work. The 
hoop, seemingly fragile, is composed of 
three thin gold bands the center one of 
which is crinkled. On the hoop opposite 
the bezel is a small garnet stud superim- 
posed on a leaf. This is a superb expres- 
sion of talent and the result of assiduous 
effort on the part of the maker, who may 
be classed as a master craftsman. 


It is said of the Romans that in hot 
weather they forsook heavy rings for those 
of lighter weight. Two Graeco-Roman 
rings in the Museum collection seem to il- 
lustrate that possibility. One consists of 
a wide gold hoop which expands toward 
the summit where the head of Eros is en- 
graved in profile. The other, a type which 
persisted for centuries, is in the form of a 
coiled serpent made of gold wire and dates 
from the first century B. C. to the second 
century A. D, 
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A gold Persian ring (Fig. III) decorated 
with granular and filligree work and set 
with a large oval turquoise traces its origin 
to the twelfth century. The portion of 
the broad hoop opposite the bezel is com- 
pletely overlaid with tiny circlets of 
twisted wire. Little animals, possibly jack- 
als, and conventionalized floral sprays in 
granular work ornament the shoulders. 
The granules which compose the pattern 
are considerably larger than those de- 
scribed in the Etruscan and Greek rings, 
and the technique, therefore, is hardly 
comparable. However coarse the gran- 
ules may be, our Persian ring is indisput- 
ably the creation of one thoroughly trained 
in the field of design and execution. 

Similar in feeling to our basket setting of 
a few years ago is another Persian ring of 
the twelfth century. _The narrow ridged 
hoop and the high round bezel into which 
the hoop expands are formed of tiny 
twisted wire circlets assembled @ jour. 
While the bezel, set with a small piece of 
disintegrated turquoise, is perhaps twice 
as high as one of our modern manufacture, 
the influence is so striking that one cannot 
refrain from commenting upon it. 

In the sixteenth century, the European 
trend toward the use of rings became over- 
indulgent and it was not unusual to find 
rings on three fingers of one hand and oc- 
casionally two rings on a finger. In 1530, 
Henry VIII is said to have been the pos- 
sessor of well over two hundred finger 
rings. So unrestrained was the custom of 
ring-wearing that gloves with vertical slits 
around each finger were worn thus reliev- 
ing pressure and exposing the jewels. 


Sixteenth century painters were fond of 
ornament and color and as a consequence 
were not averse to painting the rings which 
their subjects were wont to wear. During 
this period, bezels were covered at the back 
with ornamental caps and were frequently 
set with single stones backed with colored 
foils to heighten their color and brilliancy. 
The favorite pastime of cutting on window 
panes with pointed diamonds was achieved 
by the use of octahedral diamond crystals. 
With the point levelled off to an oblong 
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plane, the diamond became table-cut. 

An interesting gold English ring (Fig. 
IV) possibly a bethrothal token, has a 
small octagonal bezel containing a dark 
sparkling topaz the size of its setting. The 
back of the bezel as well as portions of the 
hoop are chased and decorated with niello, 
a black composition similar to, but softer 
than enamel. 

Among the ornamental rings of six- 
teenth century Italy is one (Fig. V) having 
a square bezel decorated with simulated 
prongs and set with a tourmaline. The 
hoop as well as the scrolls and leafy devices 
which appear on the shoulders are en- 
amelled in red-orange, light and dark blue 
and green. 

A Dutch ring (Fig. VI) chased and en- 
samelled in blue is set with a topaz and has 
‘outside its inverted pyramidal bezel four 
bird claws which are attached to the hoop 
and touch the bezel only at the top. 

A padlock and two hearts, soldered be- 
tween two twisted gold wires forming the 
hoop, constitute an old Italian bethrothal 
ring. A sixteenth century Italian wedding 
ring called a fede or faith ring is formed of 
clasped hands, a unique indication of ever- 
lasting friendship. Paste stones of lead 
glass backed with colored foils effected the 
appearance of precious stones and at the 
same time satisfied the tastes of those not 
endowed with wealth. From Germany is 
introduced a seventeenth century silver 
wedding ring set with ruby and emerald 
pastes and two heart-shaped antelope’s 
teeth around which are linked a padlock 
and two keys. 

According to one phase of tradition the 
wedding ring was worn on the third finger 
of the left hand because of the belief that 
a nerve extended from there to the heart. 
During different periods of ring history, 
the thumb and middle finger of the right 
hand have also been the receivers of the 
wedding symbol. 

From the gimmal or twin-hoop ring is 
evolved the puzzle variety. An interest- 
ing but truly tantalizing example has four 
gold wire hoops each of which is bent in 
such a way as to form a fancy interlace 
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when properly assembled. In the simple 
notching of the outer hoops a slight touch 
of ornament is lent. From experience, my 
advice to the unwary is to refrain from 
disengaging the parts unless time and pa- 
tience are without bounds. 

Giardinetti, literally little garden rings, 
are of a purely ornamental character and 
originated in Italy in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. So pleasing were the stone-set de- 
signs of symmetrical and asymmetrical 
flower sprays that their use continued in 
France and England into the eighteenth 
century. Clever combinations of various 
stones such as rose diamonds, rubies, sap- 
phires, emeralds and topazes produced 
color effects difficult to rival. Some of the 
qualities described are embodied in the 
four giardinetti rings which help to aug- 
ment the museum collection. 

A Siamese ring of some distinction as- 
sumes the shape of a coiled dragon and is 
enamelled in red, green and white and set 
the length of its back with cabochon rubies. 

Anne of Cleves, Shakespeare and Wash- 
ington are but a few outstanding char- 
acters in history known to have bequeathed 
mourning rings to their relatives and 
friends. An early nineteenth century Eng- 
lish mourning ring typical of its period has 


FINGER RING 
Persian, 13th century (?) 


Fig. III. 


Gift of Mrs. Murray 3S. Danforth, 1932 
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FINGER RINGS 


Fig. IV Fig. V Fig. VI 
English, 16th century Italian, 16th century Dutch, 16th century 
Bequest of Bequest of Gift of 


Isaac C. Bates, 1913 


a shaped black and white enamelled bezel 
in the center of which are strands of hair 
under crystal. 

Despite the ever changing fashions in the 
world of jewelry, finger rings promise to 
remain dominant as they have these many 
centuries. 

ELIzABETH T. CASEY 


THE SEGONZAC EXHIBITION 


URING the month of March, from 
D the sixth to the thirty-first to be 

exact, visitors to the Museum of 
the Rhode Island School of Design had an 
opportunity to see a representative ex- 
hibition of the work of an outstanding per- 
sonality in contemporary French painting. 


It was the first time that the achievement - 


of André Dunoyer de Segonzac, as a 
painter, water colorist, draughtsman, and 
etcher, had been clearly demonstrated on 
this side of the Atlantic. Twenty-four oil 
paintings hung on the walls of the large 
gallery in which a year ago were displayed 
the canvases of Segonzac’s fellow-country- 
man, Henri-Matisse, and in the two ad- 
joining rooms were shown some fourteen 
water colors, as many drawings, both pen 
and wash, and nine etchings. Though not 


Isaac C. Bates, 1913 


Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1909 


as comprehensive a showing as the ex- 
hibition held in London in 1927, it fur- 
nished an adequate basis for appreciation, 
and in the sixty-five different expressions 
of his genius in different media, the artist 
revealed his stature. 

A brilliant individuality was manifest to 
the discerning visitor immediately upon 
entering the exhibition. Here was an art- 
ist who painted like no one else. Here was 
freshness and spontaneity, and originality 


not based on mannerisms. Simplicity that 


inveiled itself in subtlety endowed the 
paintings with an aesthetic appeal which > 


arrested the sensitive eye. 
of the brush and quiet tonality in the 
water colors and wash drawings seemed 
spiritually akin, though widely different 
in style, to the ancient paintings of the 
Chinese. A vivacious yet serious mind, 
an impetuous yet patient spirit, were re- 
vealed in the pictures, and always a rugged 
forcefulness and intensity of feeling. 
Segonzac is primarily a landscapist. His 
figure paintings have usually out-of-door 
backgrounds. His still-lives of hats and 
parasols and baskets of flowers have a 
garden milieu. His altar is the brown 
earth and its springing green, and it is in 
searching portrayal of nature’s aspects 


The freedom 
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that Segonzac finds completest satisfac- 
tion as an artist. Therefore it happened 
that thirty-five of the pictures included in 
our exhibition were landscapes. There were 
paintings of the artist’s native countryside 
of the Ile-de-France, glimpses of quiet 
reaches of the Marne, scenes from the 
‘Midi, especially the region around Saint- 
Tropez where Segonzac has spent so many 
fruitful seasons since he discovered its 
charm some twenty-five years ago. With 
his passion for essential form, the auster- 
ities of winter have always had a strong ap- 
peal for Segonzac, and in not a few of the 
landscapes included in the exhibition the 
trees stretched in naked energy toward 
pallid skies. In others, spring had come, 
with its tender viridities. In one free and 
spowerful water color of a road by a quiet 
river the majestic opulence of summer was 
expressed in the dominant trees with their 
masses of blue-green foliage. Across near- 
ly all the landscapes was the soft gleam of a 
tranquil river. 

A fascinating feature of the exhibition 
was the variety of mood shown in the pic- 
tures and the consequent diversity in ex- 


ROUTE DANS LES MAURES 
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pression. In one picture, the visitor saw 
a bridged stream painted in a fashion al- 
most brutal in its stern virility; in another, 
thin shadows of gray wash on a nervous 
framework of pen strokes portrayed with 
the spontaneity of a bird’s song the delicate 
beauties of a spring wood. Many of the 
pictures wore a low-toned almost mono- 
chrome dress; while to assure the spectator 
that color in its splendor was appreciated 
by the artist, the series of table top studies, 
of sun hats, parasols, and baskets of gla- 
dioli proved amply convincing. Color used 
daringly but never crudely, color exhilerat- 
ing as flame, made in some half-dozen still- 
lives a sparkling contrast to the sober har- 
monies of browns, blues and greens in the 
landscapes. 

Of Segonzac’s dexterity as a draughts- 
man, numerous instances were shown 
among the drawings and etchings. A run- 
ner expending his last ounce of energy was 
expressed by a few tenuous lines and a few 
skilfully placed dabs of shadow. The 
mincing elegance of the Victorian era and 
an alluring sense of movement were created 
in a little sketch of a rolling carriage ex- 


Water color 


by André Dunoyer de Segonzac 


‘ Mary B. Jackson Fund, 1933 
= Dedicated to the Memory of Miss Dorothy Sturges 
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ecuted as an illustration for Flaubert’s 
L’Education Sentimentale. Nude forms 
drawn in difficult poses with zestful ease, 
and landscapes evolved on the etching 
plate from a web of tangled lines reasserted 
the vigorous activity of the artist’s hand. 
Still in his forties, André Dunoyer de 
Segonzac has already been placed in the 
first rank of French painters by the most 
discriminating art critics of France. A 
man of his vigor is not likely to rest on his 
achievement. It seems probable that Provi- 
dence will have many occasions to recall 
with satisfaction that it was the first city 
in America to hold a ‘‘one man show’’ of 
his work. Moreover, one picture is to re- 
main as a tangible memento of the ex- 
hibition. A fine water color of the Midi, 
Route dans les Maures, has been added to 
the permanent collection of the Museum. 
M. A. BANKS 


A PAINTING BY ROBERT HENRI 


RTISTS as a rule are not given to 
vocal expression of their beliefs, or 


interpretations of their particular re- 
actions when working on a given subject. 
We hear more of such remarks in recent 
years, for in our lack of understanding of 
the so-called ‘“‘modern,’”’ we have demanded 
it of the artists. Too often we find such 
explanations to be unsatisfactory for the 
reason given above. 

A few artists have had the power, espe- 
cially Robert Henri, perhaps because of the 
many students who have worked under 
him. In the foreword written by Henri 
to the catalogue of the Forum Exhibition 
of Modern American Painters in 1916 we 
read,—"‘I am not interested in any one 
school or movement, nor do I care for art 
asart. Iam interested in life. The most 
we can desire of men is that they be master 
of such as they have, and then we should 
be highly satished with them and regard 
them as neither less nor greater than any. 
Place them as themselves.’ This is all 
very sound, and all the more so when the 
artist has so thoroughly lived it. 
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Henri favored no special country, but 
Ireland, Spain, France and Italy alike 
furnished models for his brush. Not for 
him was the professional model, but rather 
the picturesque character who because of 
costume, or better still racial type, had a 
distinct appeal. Nor was the United 
States an unfertile field for likely models. 
With his ability to swiftly and exactly por- 
tray character, his colorful brush and his 
bold strokes helped him to achieve the de- 
sired results. Particularly happy was he 
in his portraits of children, with whom he 
had a close sympathy. His handling of 
strong sunlight was very successful, when 
by its use he could bring out color or tex- 
ture of flesh. Being the master that he 
was, he adapted the technique he used to 
the subject in hand. This gave his work 
a quality which rendered it quite different 
from his fellows. 

These general remarks have especial ap- 
plication to the portrait of ‘‘Mary with the 
Red Ribbon,” which has recently been 
purchased from the Museum Appropria- 
tion. It belongs to his Irish series, and 
has the masterly but independent treat- 
ment for which he was so well known. 

In the case of many painters, their names 
and works gradually fade into the back- 
ground after their death. Henri will be 
different. While he cannot be held to be 
the greatest painter America has produced, 
he will be always remembered for the in- 
spiration he gave to painting of his day, 
for his teaching, the fact that he was able 
to head the revolt against too much em- 
phasis on technique rather than expression, 
and for his powerful and delightful studies 
of character, of which ‘‘Mary with the 
Red Ribbon” is a notable example. 

th Aah IR. 

‘Deep in the nature of man there exist 
half hidden truths universal in their ap- 
peal, unchangeable in their reality; and 
it is to shadow forth these in its unspoken 
language that art lives—lives to express, 
as can no other manifestation of human- 
ity, the triple bond of sense, spirit and 


intellect. —Harry Quilter. 
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THE OWEN COLLECTION 
OF DRAWINGS 


URING January the Museum had 
D the privilege of exhibiting a dis- 

tinguished group of XVIII century 
drawings, the collection of Mr. Richard 
Owen of Paris. For all too brief a time we 
were enabled to study these charming 
works of art, and to catch thereby tan- 
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from the world of fashion with elegantly 
dressed and debonair little figures; scenes 
from the theater, the Italian opera, and the 
ballet; and a large number of landscapes, 
chiefly romantic Italian landscapes, de- 
picting Roman ruins, Baroque villas with 
their enchanting gardens, and, for contrast, 
the quieter, simpler views of the French 
country-side, the farmhouses and the ch4- 
teaux. 


MARY WITH THE RED RIBBON 


by Robert Henri 


Walter H. Kimball Fund, 1932 


alizing glimpses of one of the most com- 
lex, brilliant, and intellectual periods in 
listory. Admirably selected to illustrate 
he many moods and interests of that 
ventful century, they included studies 
or paintings, chiefly of single figures or 
lrapery; voluptuous and provocative god- 
lesses; rather saccharine curly-headed 
hildren and cupids; sketches for decora- 
Ive panels; religious compositions; scenes 


The two great masters of the first half of 
the century, Watteau and Boucher, were 
well represented, the former by a group of 
studies in red chalk, good examples of his 
crisp, sensitive delineation with admirably 
placed accents. One of the finest was the 
Deux femmes assises, a study for Le Répas 
Champétre, and once the property of the 
Marquis de Valori. The works of Boucher 
were more varied: a delicate pastel Venus 
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Endormie on its old mount, a signed Scene 
Biblique in two tones of sepia wash which 
gave a curious metallic appearance, and a 
red chalk study of a charming young 
woman for Le Magnifique, one of the Contes 
by La Fontaine. 


The interest in landscape, initiated by 
Poussin and Claude Lorrain, was continued 
in the XVIII century by Hubert Robert 
and Fragonard. Of Hubert Robert, an 
artist who well repays study, there were 
thirteen drawings, a surprisingly large num- 
ber, but since he is less well-known than he 
deserves to be, this was an excellent oppor- 
tunity to bring his work to the attention of 
collectors and connoisseurs. With sincerity 
and directness he depicted the massive an- 
cient buildings of Rome, or the homely 
warmth of a peasant interior, or the reflec- 
tions on a stream flowing by a cottage. 
One, Le Passeur, was in the unusual me- 
dium of sepia wash on red chalk counter- 
proof. Fragonard, in his red chalk Italian 
gardens, revealed himself as more of a 
painter, balancing masses of light against 
dark and invoking with his fountains and 
cypresses a delightful feeling of mystery. 
Louis Gabriel Moreau, also a painter of 
landscapes, had four brilliant little scenes 
in gouache, of which the comparatively 
sombre Jncendie was the most pleasing. 

Among the minor Frenchmen, Claude 
Gillot, the predecessor of Watteau, de- 
serves mention for his Scne dans une come- 
die italienne. ‘Trinquesse was represented 
by two studies in red chalk of elegantly at- 
tenuated young ladies, one bearing the seal 
of those discriminating collectors of XVIII 
century art, the brothers Edmond and 
Jules de Goncourt. Contributed by a com- 
paratively unknown artist, Boquet, was a 
Danseuse Espagnole, done with great verve 
and spontaneity, and dashes of bright color. 
The De Goncourt brothers are said to have 
possessed a large number of costume de- 
signs by Boquet. The sentimental, mid- 
dle-class didacticism of Greuze was to be 
seen in La Réconciliation. He also did Le 
Désespoir, a melancholy young lady in 
Greek costume. Both of these were in 
India ink wash. In 1778, the birth of that 
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unfortunate prince, the Duc de Berri, pro- 
vided Gabriel Jacques de St. Aubin with an 
opportunity of designing an oval panel to 
celebrate the event. A pencil sketch for 
this panel was in the collection. 

By a fortunate chance, two of the great- 
est XVIII century Venetians were added 
to the group, and although their works 
were few, in my opinion they dominated 
the exhibition. Of the three brilliant sepia 
wash drawings by Francesco Guardi, the 
best was The Palace on the Brenta, which, 
most happily, has been purchased by a 
Providence collector. Two heads in pro- 
file, by Giovanni Battista Tiepolo showed 
his characteristic unsurpassed handling of 
wash, and his son, Giovanni Domenico 
Tiepolo, a far less distinguished artist, was 
represented by two amusing scenes from 
the Life of Punchinello, 

’ —E. J. RicHMonD 


THE COMING PAGEANT 


Industry combines with art in produc- | 
ing the pageant, ‘‘Romance of Textiles,’’ to 
be given May 18th, 19th, and 20th by the 
Rhode Island School of Design in Me- 
morial Hall. | 

Coming as a climax to Cotton Week, the 
pageant will be a vivid showing of the 
historical development of textiles. Every-| 
thing throughout the pageant, from the. 
elaborate settings and colorful costumes. 
to the rhythmic movements of the dance. 
and the pantomime itself, will be based on, 
the principle of design as it has been and| 
can be adapted to textiles. 

The Federal Hill House School of Music 
is co-operating in the presentation of 
special music. Another feature of the per- 
formance is a style show of newly designed 
clothes in modern fabrics. Various manu- 
facturers throughout New England and 
New York are making a contribution of 
materials that will be used by the students 
in making this pageant one that will repre- 
sent not only the Rhode Island School of 
Design but also the modern textile in- 
dustry. 


THE LIBRARY 


Among the recent additions to the Li- 
brary are the following books: 

Ames, Van Meter—Introduction to 
beauty. 1931. 

Baker, W. D. and Baker, I. S.—Batik 
and other pattern dyeing. 1920. 

Beaux, Cecilia—Background with fig- 


ures. 1930. 
Bell, Clive—An account of French paint- 
ing. 1932. 


Berenson, Bernhard—lItalian pictures of 
the Renaissance. 1932. 

Bird, M. H.—A Study in aesthetics. 
1932. 

Blegen, C. W.—Karakou. 1921. 

Bossert, H. Th.—Peasant art in Europe. 
1926. 

Bossert, H. Th.—Encyclopedia of colour 
decoration. 1928. 

Bridaham, L. B.—Gargoyles, chimeras 
and the grotesque in French Gothic sculp- 
ture. 1930. 

Brown, L. N.—Block printing and book 
illustration in Japan. 1924. 

Burn, A. R.—Minoans, Philistines and 
Greeks. 1930. 

Byron, R. and Rice, D. T.—The birth of 
western painting. 1931. 

Calvert, A. F.—The Spanish royal tapes- 


tries. 1921. 
- Carré, Louis—Les poincons de |’orfévre- 
rie francaise. 1928. 
a Carré, Louis—A guide to old French 
plate. 1931. 

Cartellieri, Otto—The court of Bur- 


gundy. 1929. 

Caskey, L. D.—Attic vase paintings in 
the Boston Museum. 1931. 
Cellini, Benvenuto—Treatises on gold- 
smithing and sculpture. n.d. 
~ Cennini, Cennino di Drea—Book of the 
art of Cennino Cennini, trans. by C. J. 
Herringham. 1930. 
_ Cescinsky, Herbert—English furniture 
from Gothic to Sheraton. 1929. 
 Cescinsky, Herbert—The gentle art of 
faking furniture. 1931. 
* Chavannes, E.—Mission archéologizue 
dans la Chine. 4v. 1909-15. 
a. / gi 
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Clark, Hartley—Bokhara, Turkoman 
and Afghan rugs. 1922. 

Clark, W. C., and Kingston, J. L_—The 
skyscraper. 1930. 

Cohn-Wiener, E.—Turan. 1930. 

Coulton, G. G.—The chronicler of Euro- 
pean chivalry. 1930. 

Crease, Francis—Thirty-four decorative 
designs. n.d. 

Cripps-Day, F. H.—A record of armour 
sales, 1881-1924. 1925. 

Dale, Maud—Picasso. 1930. 

Dalton, O. M.—Fitzwilliam Museum. 
McClean bequest. 1912. 

Diepolder, Hans—Die Attischen grabre- 


liefs. 1931. 
Dilley, A. W.—Oriental rugs and car- 
pets. «L951: 


Dubray, Jean-Paul—Eugéne Carriére. 
n.d. 

Duthuit, Georges—Sculpture Copte. 
1931. 

Dutuit, Eugéne—Les dessins des ecoles 
du nord de la collection Dutuit. 1927. 

Edouard, Joseph—Dictionnaire biogra- 
phique des artistes contemporaines. 1931. 

Eumorfopoulos, George—Catalogue of 
the Chinese and Corean bronzes, sculpture, 
jades, jewellery ... by W.P. Yetts. v. 
1and 2. 1930-1931. 

Faris, T.—Old churches and meeting- 
houses in and around Philadelphia. 1926. 
French, J. C._—Himalayan art. 1931. 

Geffroy, G. and Alexandre, A.—Corot 
and Millet. 1903. 

Gibson, Frank—Charles Conder. 1914. 

Goloubew, Victor—Ajanta. 1927. 

Gray, Basil—Persian painting. 1930. 

Gromort, Georges—Italian Renaissance 
architecture. 1922. 

Groslier, George-—Les collections 
Khmeres du Musee Albert Sarraut. 1931. 

Guillaume, P. and Munro, T.—Primi- 
tive negro sculpture. 1926. 

Hall, W. S.—The spirit of America: 
Currier and Ives prints. 1930. 

Harcourt, Raoul d’—Arte decorativa 
los tejidos Indios del antiquo Peru. n.d. 

Harrison, H. W.—The theory of pic- 
torial art. 1931. 

(Continued in next issue) 
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ADMISSIONS 


HOURS OF OPENING. The galleries 
are open to the public on every day of the 


year, with the exception of Thanksgiving 


Day, Christmas Day, and the Fourth of 
July. From 10 a.m. to 5 P.M. week days 
and from 2 to 5 P.M. Sundays. 


Twenty-five cents admission to the mu- 
seum is charged on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays and the museum is free on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, and Sun- 
days. 


LIBRARY 


The Library contains 9,810 volumes, | 


17,735 mounted photographs and repro- 


ductions, 5,597 lantern slides, and about > 


5,134 postcards. During the months of 
June, July and August the library is closed. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Four quarterly bulletins are issued and 
are sent free of charge to the members. 


The year book of the school containing 
detailed information regarding its many 
activities, and presenting conditions of 
admission and a list of the courses given 
in its several departments, will be for- 
warded free of charge to prospective 
students and others who are interested in 
the institution and its work. 


PHOTOGRAPHS ON SALE 


Photographic copies of many of the ob- 
jects belonging to the museum, including 
photographs of the Pendleton Collection 
of furniture, are on sale at the entrance to 
the museum. 


COPYING 


Permission to copy or photograph in the 
galleries of the museum may be obtained 
in the office. Such permits will not be 


issued for Sundays or legal holidays, 4 | 
i 
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